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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


I am the salvation of the people, saith the Lord (introit). 


EWARE of false “quietism,’’ but beware also of a mere 
outward multiplication of religious exercises. If Chris- 
tian life consisted in multiplying religious activities, 
the Pharisees would indeed have been the best men on 
earth. For no one went to the temple so frequently, no 

one fasted so rigorously, no one paid tithes so conscientiously as 
did the Pharisees. Yet they were whitened sepulchres inwardly full 
of worms, hypocrites! 

When ‘‘spiritual exercises’’ come from a heart firmly anchored 
in Christ they are, like blossoms of a tree, signs of vitality, of 
faith, of the spirit. But when they are hung on from without, like 
decorations on the Christmas tree, they are apt to be as empty 
and untrue as the practices of the Pharisees so severely condemned 
by our Lord. All too often we find in some who call themselves 
Christians a painful discord between their religious practices and 
their religious living. Nothing is more distasteful to God and to 
men, especially to men not of the household of the faith, than 
this incongruity of “the outer and the inner.” 

Our first duty is to realize that Christ alone is ‘‘the salvation of 
His people’; that if in true humility, and mindful of our utter 
helplessness, ‘‘we call upon Him, He will hear us and will be our 
God forever’ (introit). If our efforts could save us we would have 
no need of a Savior. But salvation comes from Him, the Savior. 
Even my cooperation, indispensable though it be, is made pos- 
sible only through His grace. ‘‘For without Me, you can do noth- 
ing.”’ He it is that bestows the “wedding garment”’ of sanctifying 
grace, of divine life. He it is that prepares the “‘wedding feast’’ of 
the life-giving Eucharist. ‘‘No one can deny,’ says Pius XII, 
“that the Holy Spirit of Jesus is the one source of whatever super- 
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natural power enters into the Church and its members’’ (“‘Corporis 
Mystict’’). 

Therefore, before approaching today’s eucharistic wedding 
Banquet we must put on a wedding garment according to the pat- 
tern designed by the epistle: ‘‘Be ye renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put on the new man, who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of life.’’ Religious practices, frequent Com- 
munion, visits, novenas, etc., on the one hand, and lying, dis- 
honesty with our neighbor, anger, stealing, neglect of duties, cold- 
ness and uncharitableness toward “him that suffereth need’’ on 
the other, would bring also upon us the well-merited reproach: 
“Friend, how camest thou hither, not having on a wedding gar- 
ment? Cast him forth into the darkness outside’ (gospel). 

With great sorrow let us say the Confiteor today for the insin- 
cerities we have permitted to creep into our spiritual life: neglecting 
to realize more fully that Christ Jesus alone is our Savior; over- 
rating so often our religious efforts; doing spiritual things exter- 
nally without that inner ‘‘justice and holiness of truth.”” Kyrie 
eleison: Lord, have mercy on us and forgive us! ‘‘O almighty and 
merciful God, in Thy. goodness keep us, we beseech Thee, from all 
things hurtful; that, ready both in body and soul, we may with a 
free heart do the works that are Thine.” 

“IT am the salvation of the people, saith the Lord.”’ 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Thy son liveth (gospel). 
The year of nature, the year of grace and the years of our life 
are growing shorter. The end is approaching fast. “Brethren, see 
how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise . . . be- 
come not unwise, but understanding what is the will of God” 
(epistle). A true Christian is a wise man who will judge all things 
according to divine standards. ‘‘Receive the salt of wisdom,” said 
the priest to us on our baptismal day, ‘‘and may it be propitious 
to you unto life eternal’; may it help you to take at all times 
God’s viewpoint. 
Would to God we had always taken God’s viewpoint. All too 
often we have been ‘‘unwise,’’ setting our appetites above our soul, 
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MEDITATIONS 


material interests above the eight beatitudes, the bread of earth 
above the Bread of heaven. “‘Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
luxury: but be ye filled with the Holy Spirit’ (epistle). Not 
Adam who “‘began’”’ by eating, but Christ who “‘began’’ by a 
forty days’ fast must direct our thoughts and actions, else we will 
put our stomach above Christ’s gospel. Not from bread alone does 
man live! 

“Redeem the time, because the days are evil’’ (epistle). Our 
“Babylonian exile’ (offertory) is brief. How foolish it would be 
to drink from the muddy waters of Babylon, forgetting our be- 
loved Sion, the heavenly City of Jerusalem. No, let us courageous- 
ly face and overcome the hardships, ‘‘the evil,’” which accompany 
the days of our exile, and “with psalms and spiritual canticles, 
sing and make melody in our hearts to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
God and the Father.’’ Then will we walk circumspectly, not as 
unwise but as wise; then will we ‘‘redeem the time’’ for the glory 
of God, for the welfare of our co-members and for our own 
growth in Christ. 

Today we want to approach our holy Lord with the faith of 
the ruler of Capharnaum, imploring Him to grant us health of 
soul and body; to give us ‘“God’s viewpoint” in all things—in 
joys and sorrows; to help us walk circumspectly so that we may 
redeem the remaining days of our earthly pilgrimage; to let us 
know no other inebriation than that of His Holy Spirit; to be 
“subject to one another in the fear of Christ’’ (epistle). 

But also with the sorrow of Daniel must we approach Him, 
saying: “All that Thou hast done to us, O Lord, Thou hast done 
in true judgment; because we have sinned against Thee, and we 
have not obeyed Thy commandments: but give glory to Thy 
name, and deal with us according to the multitude of Thy mercy” 
(introit). And He, seeing our deep faith and sincere sorrow, “‘will 
give us (eucharistic) meat in due season; will open His hand, and 
fill every living creature with His blessing’ (gradual). 

Then today’s Mysteries will be to us a heavenly remedy and 
root out all vice from our hearts (secret). And the angels will 
joyfully announce to God the Father: ““Thy son liveth,” 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Eja, milites Christi, Up, soldiers of Christ, cast away the works 
of darkness, and put ye on the armor of light (St. Caecilia). 


Ever since his defeat on the great Good Friday the devil has 
fought hard to win back his former dominion over the human 
family. Generation after generation was made to feel “the fiery 
darts of the most wicked one’’ (epistle). ‘‘Lord, Thou hast been 
our refuge from generation to generation” (gradual). The Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, the glorious Church firmly built on the Rock 
of Peter, is indestructible, but not so every part of this Body, and 
most assuredly not its every member. The Church, realizing the 
seriousness of the fight that is on, today again sounds her bugle to 
awaken towards holy preparedness all her sons and daughters who 
by the sacraments of baptism and confirmation have been inducted 
in Christ’s world-army. You are Christ’s phalanx, you are sold- 
iers of the army of the Lord of hosts, she tells us. There are four 
duties which every one of you must fulfill in order “‘to be able to 
resist in the evil day, and to stand in all things perfect,’’ as the 
epistle demands: 


1) “Be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of His 
power. Put on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil’’ (epistle). Be steadfast as the heroic 
Machabees (breviary), courageous as the pure widow Esther (in- 
troit). Remember ‘“‘the sign of the cross and the chrism of sal- 
vation” by which the Holy Spirit made you a master-race. Your 
fight is not against some weak creature of flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against rulers that hate the light, 
against the spirits of wickedness in high places. Remember whose 
members you are! Christ is your Head, your Leader, your Victor. 
The fight is with Him and for Him. 


2) Truth must be your girdle, justice your breastplate, the 
gospel of peace your footwear, faith your shield, salvation (the 
Christ-life) your helmet, and the word of God your sword. These 
are your weapons. Take them and fight! Soldier of Christ, member 
of the Church militant, be mindful of your oath and pray: ‘“‘My 
soul is in Thy salvation, and in Thy word have I hoped: when 
wilt Thou execute judgment on them that persecute me? The 
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MEDITATIONS 


wicked have persecuted me; help me, O Lord, my God’ (com- 
munion). 

3) The first law of an army is order and unity. Disagree- 
ment, insubordination, bickering, fighting with one another, “‘lay- 
ing hold on a fellow-soldier, throttling him’’ (gospel), is out of 
the question. Everyone must forgive his brother ‘from his heart’’ 
if he himself hopes to be forgiven. How much more vigorous and 
victorious the world-wide army of Christ would be if today’s 
gospel were observed by all, if officers and privates would live, 
fight, work and pray together. ‘Lord, we pray Thee, keep Thy 
household in continual godliness; that through Thy protection it 
may be free from all adversities, and in good works subject to Thy 
majesty’’ (collect). 

4) In real and seeming defeats let there be no discouragement 
and despondency. Let the example of the patient Job inspire you. 
In his “‘defeats’” he remained ‘‘simple, upright and Godfearing”’ 
(offertory). For a loyal soldier of Christ there is no defeat, except 
it be the “defeat of Calvary.’ ‘“‘Dux vitae mortuus, regnat vivus— 
the Leader of life, though He died, now living He reigns.”’ 

Soldier of Christ, lay aside the works of darkness, put on the 
armor of light at today’s Eucharist, eat the Bread of the strong, 
drink the Wine that brings forth virgins, the deadliest weapon 
against the prince of death, the arsenal of spiritual ammunition, 
the source of conquest, the mainspring of victory and the pledge 
of peace. 


FEAST OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST THE KING 


Jesus Christ, the King of kings, 
come let us adore Him (invitatory) . 


“The Hope of all created things, 

Before creation’s radiant morn 

The Father crowned Thee King of kings, 
To rule the nations yet unborn’’ (matins). 


The Holy Father gave us today’s feast of the King, but the 
Heavenly Father gave us the King of today’s feast. To both we 
offer deepest gratitude. Pius XI has instituted this feast (‘‘Quas 
primas,”” December 11, 1925) to be a public, social and official 
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declaration of Christ’s royal rights which a laicist world refuses 
to recognize. ‘““This laicism ruins society, because in place of the 
love of God and one’s neighbor, it substituted pride and egoism. 
It begets jealousy between individuals, hatred between classes and 
rivalry between nations’ (St. Andrew’s Missal). With prophetic 
eye thou, “intrepid Faith’’ (Pius XI), hast forseen the unspeak- 
able sorrows that would befall a Christ-ignoring world, and hast 
set up by the feast of Christ, the King, a new beacon-light to all 
the nations of this earth. 


“The hate-swayed mob cries, pride-enticed: 
We will not have Thy kingdom, Christ.’ 


Who can describe the misery and suffering which, since Decem- 
ber 11, 1925, have been inflicted on the human family by individ- 
uais, classes and nations that ignored the Savior-King and turned 
a deaf ear to His chief ambassador, the Pope of Rome? Today, 
more than ever, we must pray with all the fervor of our heart that 
the whole world return speedily to the ““Way, Truth and Life,” 
to the King of kings and His royal vicar, our most Holy Father. 


“But we exultant round Thy throne 
Thy reign o’er all creation own” (Vespers). 


With Pius XI we hope that ‘‘a yearly feast can attain this end 
more effectively than the weightiest documents issued by ecclesias- 
tical authority.”” This hope we place into the Church’s solemn 
prayer: ‘Almighty, everlasting God, who hast willed to incor- 
porate all things into Thy beloved Son, the King of the whole 
world; grant in Thy mercy that all the families of nations, rent 
asunder by the wound of sin, may be subjected to His most gentle 
rule.”’ 

“We give thanks to God the Father’ for having given us so 
glorious a King who “‘is the Head of the Body, the Church, who 
is the beginning, the First-born from the dead, that in all things 
He may hold the primacy; for it has well pleased the Father that 
in Him all His fulness should dwell, and that through Him He 
should reconcile to Himself all things, whether on earth or in 
the heavens, making peace through the blood of His cross” (epis- 
tle). Deo gratias! 
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MEDITATIONS 


‘Jesu, to Thee, beneath whose sway 
All earth shall bow, all praise shall pay; 
With Father and with Spirit be 
All glory Thine eternally’’ (Lauds). 

This is the day on which we must bring our best gifts of 
adoration, thanksgiving and loyalty to our exalted King, whose 
kingdom Gabriel announced to Mary, whose kingship Pilate wrote 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin over the throne of His cross, whose 
royal dignity the Church proclaims daily as she invites her mem- 
bers to ‘‘come and adore the King of apostles, of martyrs, of con- 
fessors and of virgins,’’ and to whom she entrusts each morning 
at Prime her work and mission: ‘““To the King of ages, immortal, 
invisible, the only God, be honor and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

Our King invites us this morning to His royal Banquet to 
nourish us, “His chosen generation and kingly priesthood,”’ with 
His regal flesh and blood. In our body and soul, in our thoughts, 
words and actions ‘‘the Lord shall sit a King forever, the Lord 
shall bless His people in peace’’ (communion). After holy Com- 
munion we shall lay into His Heart this act of consecration: 

“O Jesus Christ! I worship Thee as King of the universe. All 
that was created was made for Thee. Dispose of me as of Thy 
property. 

“I renew my baptismal vows, and I renounce Satan, his pomps 
and his works. And I promise to live as a good Christian. 

“Especially do I pledge myself to use all my powers to help 
the rights of God and of His Church to victory. 

“O Sacred Heart of Jesus! I surrender to Thee my poor actions 
with the intention that all hearts acknowledge Thy sacred 
sovereignty, and thus Thy reign of peace be firmly established al! 
over the world. Amen.”’ (Plenary indulgence once a day.) 

Christus vincit! Christus regnat! Christus imperat! 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Whose image and superscription is this? (gospel). 
We are God’s “coin”. Once upon a time we were the devil’s coin, bear- 
ing the distorted image of satan and the frightful superscription: 
“Lucifer”. Then came that blessed day when God’s mercy delivered us 
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frorn darkness and “transferred us into the kingdom of His beloved Son 
in whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins” 
(Col. 1:13). In the “mint” of God’s Church, at the holy font, we were 
turned into a new coin, a golden coin, bearing the beautiful image of 
God’s Son and the victorious superscription: “Jesus”. 

“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” That is our Christian duty. We belong to time and we 
belong to eternity, but first and foremost to eternity. The proportion of 
the amount we owe each is not the same. To Caesar we pay only a part 
(taxes) of the whole, to God we must render the whole. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord Thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and 
with all thy strength.” 

“Whose image and superscription is this?” Gratefully we answer: 
‘Jesus Christ’s.” By this image and superscription we have become God’s 
exclusive property. “He is the Lord our God, and we are His people and 
the sheep of His pasture.” The Lord God wants us to be “totalitarians” 
who in rendering to Him “the things that are God’s” will give every- 
thing. Everything! Not part of the whole, but the whole. 

“Brethren, we are confident in the Lord Jesus, that He who hath begun 
a good work in you (at the font), will perfect it unto the day of Christ 
Jesus” (epistle). God’s deepest desire is that on the day of Christ’s glori- 
ous return we stand as His property, as “the blessed by My Father,” at 
the right side of the “King of tremendous majesty” (Dies irae), “filled 
with the fruit of justice, through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise 
of God” (epistle). 

God will perfect the good work which He has begun in us. With in- 
expressible generosity He will—from the beginning to the end—do His 
share. But we must also do ours. As God’s precious coin we are worth so 
much, yet, we value ourselves so little. Heir of God and joint-heir of 
Christ, remember your dignity! 

Among the many “things that are God’s” there are two in particular 
which we must “render to God” with increasing perfection: Christ’s 
Sacrifice and Christ’s charity. The postcommunion speaks of the first: 
“We. most humbly pray, that what Thou hast commanded us to do in 
memory of Thee, may be a help to our weakness.” Nothing will preserve 
and perfect the purity of the coin, the clarity of the image and the 
legibility of the superscription so well as the eucharistic Sacrifice, our 
highest worship of God and our deepest source of sanctification. The 
other, which must accompany the first, is pointed out by the epistle: 
“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more abound in know!- 
edge and in all understanding; that you may approve the better things; 
that you may be sincere and without offence unto the day of Christ.” 

Under Thy image and superscription, Lord, I shall write today with 
my whole heart and soul: “Love for Thy Sacrifice and the sacrifice of 
love.” Both hast thou commanded. 
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MEDITATIONS 
VIGIL OF ALL SAINTS 


May holy Mary and all the saints intercede for us with the Lord, 

that we may receive help and salvation from Him (Prime). 

Three reasons prompt us to keep today’s vigil with particular fervor 
and earnestness. 


1) The first and foremost, of course, is our preparation for tomorrow’s 
glorious festival in honor of all the saints and just, who are in the hand 
of God, whom the torment of malice shall touch no longer, who in the 
sight of foolish men seemed to waste their time, but who are now in the 
peace of Christ. “Multiply Thy grace upon us, O Lord our God, and grant 
that by a Christian conduct (sancta professione) we may ateain to the 
bliss of those whose glorious festival we are anticipating” (collect). This 
Christian conduct is manifested in the first place by a worthy celebration 
of today’s vigil Mass, “loading Thy altar, O Lord, with our gifts” 
(secret). These gifts include today’s holy fast and abstinence, a proper 
recollection and a penitential spirit without which a vigil would be an 
empty shell; furthermore an humble confession of our sins, so that to- 
morrow we may “sing to the Lord a mew canticle” (gradual). Before 
today’s confession let us say the Comfiteor very thoughtfully: “Therefore 
I beseech blessed Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael the archangel, blessed 
John the Baptist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, and all the Saints, to 
pray to the Lord our God for me.” 


2) The second reason why we should make special efforts today is an 
historical one, a very sad one. We know that on October 31, 1517, a 
rebellious priest and monk tore asunder the seamless garb of the Mystical 
Body and inflicted wounds on the human family which after four cen- 
turies are still festering. All Hallows eve marks the beginning of a 
terrible deformation. “Ut omnes unum sint—that all be one,” prayed 
the Savior on the eve of His death, He who had come to “re-form” man- 
kind “in justice and holiness of truth.” Today we must pray for that 
unity which He desires so ardently: ““O almighty and eternal God, who 
savest all, and willest not that anyone should perish: look down on the 
souls of those who are deceived by the fraud of the devil; that the evil 
of heresy being removed from their hearts, the erring may repent and 


return to the unity of Thy truth” (Good Friday). 


3) The third reason is the desecration of this holy vigil by un- 
Christian practices in “celebrating” Hallows eve (Hallowe’en). By ex- 
cesses in drinking and eating, by stupid pranks and disgraceful behavior 
pagan minds are today distorting the erstwhile Catholic custom of light- 
ing fires and, with lights and palms, carrying in procession the relics of 
the glorious saints of God. We would do well to come this evening before 
the altar of the “Queen of all the saints” and recite as an act of repara- 
tion, as an expression of faith, as a contribution towards Catholic re-con- 
struction, and also as a fitting preparation for tomorrow’s glorious festi- 
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val, the “Litany of All the Saints.” And if others will join us we could 
have a holy “Hallowe’en party”; for where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in His name, Jesus Christ, “the Crown of all the saints,” will be 
in the midst of them. 


FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


The glorious choir of the apostles, 
the admirable company of the prophets, 
the white-robed army of martyrs, praise Thee. 
All the saints and elect 
with one voice do acknowledge Thee, 
O Blessed Trinity, one God (ant. Lauds). 


Gaudeamus! Let us rejoice, because the great harvest day of the 
year of salvation is at hand, the feast of the full-grown branches 
of the life-giving Vine, the feast of the fragrant flowers that grew 
in the garden of the Church irrigated by the blood of Jesus, ‘‘the 
Crown of all the saints.” 

Today the Church raises the curtain that veils eternity from 
time and shows us first the hundred and forty-four thousand from 
every tribe of the children of Israel, ‘‘the children by promise,”’ 
all signed with the sign of the living God. Then that great multi- 
tude which no man can number, of all nations, and tribes and 
peoples and tongues, ‘‘the children by mercy,”’ who are “‘stand- 
ing before the throne and in the sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands; and they cried with a loud 
voice saying: Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb”’ (epistle). 

“Come to Me all you that labor and are heavy laden, and | 
will refresh you” (gradual). Such an invitation and such a prom- 
ise our glorious brethren would not decline. With holy boldness 
these poor in spirit, these clean of heart, these sufferers for justice’ 
sake (gospel), climbed up the golden ladder of the eight beatitudes 
and are now in peace and glory. Alleluia! ‘“‘O how glorious is the 
kingdom wherein all the saints rejoice with Christ: they are 
clothed in white robes, they follow the Lamb withersoever He 
goeth” (ant. Magnificat). 

With unending gratitude our brethren in triumph proclaim the 
power of God's grace, the efficacy of the blood of Jesus, the vital- 
ity of the gospel, the operation of the priesthood, and the fecundity 
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MEDITATIONS 


of the holy sacraments. ‘““The right hand of the Lord,’’ each one 
of them chants, ‘‘hath wrought strength; the right hand of the 
Lord hath exalted me. I shall not die, but live, and shall declare 
the works of the Lord’ (Ps. 117:16f.). The world considered 
them fools. ‘“‘But that matters not,’’ said they; “our King was 
treated like a fool by Herod, the worldling. Gladly will we become 
fools for Christ’s sake and keep on climbing from earth to our 
home, to victory.” 

What an encouragement to us! What an example of fortitude, 
heroism and love! Our victorious co-members were men and wom-, 
en like ourselves, of the same flesh and blood, with the same limi- 
tations and trials. The graces God bestowed on them are offered 
also to us. If they could succeed, why not we? Sursum corda! 
Take courage! He that perseveres to the end shall win the crown. 
Keep on climbing! Do not permit the unwise to hold you back. 
Daily the Church prays: ‘“‘Vouchsafe to grant us some part and 
fellowship with . . . all Thy saints, into whose company admit 
us, we beseech Thee, not considering our merits but pardoning our 
offences. Through Christ our Lord’ (canon). 

Yes, “through Christ our Lord’’! Through Christ who daily 
offers Himself for us and with us, who daily pours His life and 
love into His every faithful member, who rests not until we also 
fall down before the throne of God to sing unceasingly: ‘Amen. 
Benediction, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor 
and power, and strength to our God for ever and ever. Amen”’ 
(epistle) . 


COMMEMORATION OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED 
Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord (introit). 


Today is “Christmas” for the souls in purgatory. Three times may the 
holy Sacrifice for their redemption be offered up by every priest of the 
Roman rite. Three times may every dispenser of the divine Mysteries plead 
on behalf of God’s servants and handmaids “who have gone before us 
with the sign of faith and repose in the sleep of Christ,” that the Father 
of mercy and the God of all consolation would grant them through Christ 
His Son “‘a place of refreshment, of light and of peace” (canon). Three 
times may every minister of Christ appeal to the “holy standard-bearer, 
Michael,” door-keper of purgatory, “to lead them into the holy light” 
(offertory). Three times may the flock join their shepherd in offering 
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“hostias et preces, sacrifices and prayers” for the faithful departed, that 
God would grant them “to pass from death unto that life which He 
promised to Abraham and to his seed” (offertory). 

The charity which prompted the Son of God to descend from heaven 
“for us and for our salvation” today also prompts Mother Church to 
descend to purgatory for the salvation of those holy, suffering souls with 
whom the triumphant and militant members are most intimately united 
through that sacred current of grace which emanates from Christ, the 
Head of all. “For none of us lives to himself, and none dies to himself; 
for if we live, we live to the Lord, or if we die, we die to the Lord. 
Therefore, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 
died and rose again, that He might be Lord both of the dead and of the 
living” (Rom. 14:8f.). Heaven and earth, the brethren in the homeland 
and the brethren still on the way, are today exhausting themselves in 
giving their best to the “least” of their brethren. And whatsoever is done 
to the least of Christ’s brethren is done, as the Lord said, to Christ Him- 
self. 

The threefold Sacrifice by every priest, the Office of the Dead, the gift 
of a plenary indulgence that comes from every altar—fixed or portable— 
at which holy Mass is offered today; the toties-quoties plenary indulgence 
which may be gained from yesterday noon till the midnight hour of 
today, the visits to the cemeteries, the sprinkling of the graves with 
blessed water, the planting over these graves of blessed candles—symbols 
of the eternal light which God may let shine upon their souls; the “heroic 
act of charity” which many of the faithful will renew on this day and 
by which they offer to God through the pure hands of the Mother of God 
for the benefit of the souls in purgatory all the works of satisfaction 
which they will perform during their life-time and all the suffrages 
which will accrue to them after death—these are the Church’s precious 
gifts today. Today the Church militant unites these gifts to the powerful 
intercession of the Church triumphant for the benefit of her beloved suf- 
fering children, so that “the angels may lead them into paradise; that 
the martyrs may receive them at their coming and lead them into the 
holy City of Jerusalem; that the choir of angels may welcome them, 
and that all may have eternal rest with Lazarus, who once was poor” 
(anthem). 

The example of our charitable Mother, the Church, must surely inspire 
us today. Let us join her wholeheartedly in giving the best there is and 
the best we have to those who, because they can not help themselves, de- 
pend on our generosity. Gladly then will we do our share in leading our 
expectant brethren to the “introit” of eternal rest and to the full posses- 
sion of the perpetual light—Christ our Lord. 

Pie Jesu, Domine, dona eis requiem! And God Himself will answer: 
“Amen. So be it.” 

MARTIN B, HELLRIEGEL 
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SEASONAL PREFACES' 
OF CHRIST THE KING 


RULY meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the soul, 
that we in every place and time should render thanks to Thee, O 
Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God. With the Oil of Gladness 
didst Thou anoint Thine Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal Priest, King of the Universe. He was to sacrifice Himself on the 
Altar of the Cross, a stainless Victim and an Offering of Peace, and thus 
accomplish the Mystery of man’s Redemption; and with all creatures fin- 
ally subdued to His rule, He is to deliver to Thine Immeasurable Majes- 
ty a Kingdom eternal and universal, a Kingdom of truth and of life, a 
Kingdom of holiness and grace, a Kingdom of justice, love, and peace. In 
unison, therefore, with Angels and Archangels, with Thrones and Domin- 
ations, and with all the Bands of Heaven’s Soldiery, we chant an Anthem 
to Thy Splendor, crying out unceasingly: Holy, holy, holy. . . . 


FOR THE DEAD 


Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the soul, that 
we in every place and time should render thanks to Thee, O Holy Lord, 
Omnipotent Father, Eternal God, through Christ our Lord. In Him the 
hope of blissful Resurrection has beamed on us, so that, while saddened 
by the lot of certain death,” we might, in turn, be solaced by the promise 
of future immortality. For Thy faithful, Lord, death is a change, and not 
the extinction, of life; for, when the abode of this terrestrial sojourn has 
fallen apart, an eternal home in Heaven is held in readiness (for them).’ 
In unison, therefore, with Angels and Archangels, with Thrones and 
Dominations, and with all the Bands of Heaven’s Soldiery, we chant an 
Anthem to Thy Splendor, crying out unceasingly: Holy, holy, holy. . . . 





With these two prefaces, Father James A. Kleist, S.J., completes the series 
of new translations that has been running in the current volume. Cf. the in- 
troductory article in the December 26 issue, p. 70f. 


*Certa moriendi conditio: literally, ‘‘the certain possibility, eventuality, of 
death,’’ ‘‘the certain liability to death,’’ or simply, “‘the inevitableness of death.’ 


*Comparatur with the personal agent eis understood might mean: “‘is acquired 
by them.” 
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PRAYERS FOR FARMERS 


NE of the most conspicuous changes which war-time 
conditions have brought about in all countries is the 
new and greater realization of the important, and 
indeed the basic, part played by farming within the 
framework of national economy; and there are not 

many points in which the everlasting truth of the Church’s teach- 
ing with regard to natural life becomes more obvious, even to 
outsiders, than the fact that at no period of history has the 
Church lost contact with the land and those who work it. It is a 
well-known fact that even in modern times the vast majority of 
Catholic priests are from country-families, and there are famous 
examples of sons of shepherds and farm laborers attaining to the 
highest ranks in the hierarchy. Of all spheres of Church life, how- 
ever, the liturgy is by far the most expressive of the unceasing in- 
terest taken by the Church in country life and farming. From 
the parables of our Lord we see that the farmer’s life is a great 
symbol of Christian life in general, and that, in fact, the country- 
people stand in a particularly close relationship with almighty 
God. 


Among the “Occasional Prayers’’ for various spiritual and 
natural needs, as found in the appendix of the Roman missal, 
prayers concerned with agricultural needs hold a prominent posi- 
tion. In all countries the prayers ‘““For Fine Weather’ or ‘‘For 
Rain”’ are frequently prescribed as orationes imperatae by the local 
ecclesiastical authorities. Also the prayers ‘‘Against Storms’’ and 
“Against Cattle-Plague’’ are of special significance for farmers. The 
general idea underlying these prayers is most clearly expressed in 
the collect for rain, which asks that, “‘receiving a sufficient supply 
of temporal necessities, we seek with more confidence after things 
eternal.’’ The relationship between man and nature is summed up 
in the words of the collect against cattle-plague: ‘““By means of 
dumb animals Thou hast given relief to the labors of men.’’ The 
general significance of the mental attitude of farmers is demon- 
strated in the secret prayer for fine weather: ‘May Thy mercy 
ever go before us and follow us.”’ Like the farmers we must sur- 
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PRAYERS FOR FARMERS 


render all our anxieties and fears to the Lord of heaven and 
earth, without whom there is neither sowing nor harvesting. 
When celebrating a saint’s feast, the Church indicates, both in 
the liturgical texts and by the color of the liturgical vestments, to 
which special group of saints this particular one belongs. Martyrs 
who sealed their faith with their blood are celebrated in red vest- 
ments, virgins who triumphed in their chastity, in white. Besides 
the holy martyrs and virgins, we have confessors, doctors, popes, 
bishops, abbots and widows amongst the saints. The martyrology 
adds some more groups, such as soldiers and children. Besides the 
group to which the saint belongs, the missal sometimes indicates 
the secular rank or dignity which the saint held in his life, especial- 
ly when he was an emperor or king. On May 15, many dioceses 
celebrate the feast of St. Isidore, who in the headline of the Mass 
of the day is called “confessor and husbandman” or farm-laborer. 
In the missal, no other saint is called ““‘husbandman”’ or “farmer.” 


Although St. Isidore’s feast is prescribed only for some coun- 
tries, notably Spain, by officially calling this saint “‘the farm- 
laborer’ the Church expresses her wish to promote his cult as a 
universal patron of farmers. In fact, the attribute “‘the farm- 
laborer’ is too exceptional to have been inserted simply for the 
reason of distinguishing this saint from another St. Isidore, the 
famous bishop of Seville, whose feast is universally celebrated on 
April 4. St. Isidore the Laborer is the principal patron of the city 
of Madrid, where his feast is observed with great solemnity. Other 
Spanish dioceses and the martyrology appoint the feast to May 10. 

St. Isidore was born about 1130. He became a laborer in the 
employment of a gentleman of Madrid, and was engaged on a 
farm outside the town. With his wife, who to this day is popu- 
larly venerated as St. Mary of the Head (or: the Courage), he 
led a life of hard work, prayer and charity. When the first streaks 
of light appeared in the east, he rose and went into Madrid to 
attend Mass in one of the churches. His fellow laborers accused 
him to his master of coming late to work. When charged with 
this reproach, St. Isidore replied: “I do my utmost to make up 
for the few minutes snatched for prayer, and if you compare my 
work with the work of the other plowers you will find that I 
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have not defrauded you.’ The gentleman was not satisfied, and 
one morning he watched the saint at his work. Then he saw that 
beside St. Isidore there was a second plow drawn by white oxen 
and urged on by an angel, rapidly cutting clean furrows. People 
said of the saint that in life his hand was ever on the plow, his 
heart ever blessed with the thought of God. He possessed the gift 
of miracles in life. After his death, on May 15, 1170, his body 
was found to be incorrupt, a fresh evidence of his sanctity. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Andrew’s, a church he had been 
wont to frequent, but was afterwards taken up and brought into 
the church, and then, we are told, all the bells of the church rang 
though untouched by human hands. The miracle attributed to St. 
Isidore’s intercession gave an impetus to his cult. On March 12, 
1622, under Pope Gregory XIV, he was canonized,’ together 
with Sts. Ignatius, Francis Xavier, Teresa of Avila and Philip 
Neri. 


The liturgy of St. Isidore’s feast is unique, abounding as it does 
with allusions to agriculture. The lesson, taken from St. James’ 
Epistle, begins with the words: ‘‘Be patient, brethren. Behold the 
husbandman watcheth for the precious fruit of the earth, patiently 
bearing till he receives the early or the late rain.’’ This is the only 
instance in the whole missal where this passage is used. Whilst the 
martyrs are praised for their constancy, the doctors for their wis- 
dom, the virgins for their chastity, the holy kings for their jus- 
tice and the soldiers for their fortitude, in the liturgy of St. Isi- 
dore’s feast the farmers are praised for their patience. This is the 
fundamental virtue of the farmer’s calling, and it is a virtue of 
special religious significance. The end of the lesson compares the 
farmer with Elias ““who prayed that it might not rain and prayed 
again that the heaven might give rain.’’ Whilst the farmer has to 
wait patiently for rain, the faithful must wait for grace, which 





1The Irish Franciscans have the privilege of celebrating St. Isidore’s feast 
because their college in Rome is attached to his church, which was transferred to 
them in the early seventeenth century at the request of the great Fr. Luke 
Wadding, who, incidentally, in his capacity as member of the papal commission 
for the edition of the new breviary, also compiled the present-day office for St 
Isidore’s feast. A society recently formed by the bishop of Poznan for Polish 
farm-laborers abroad was placed under St. Isidore’s patronage, 
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PRAYERS FOR FARMERS 


frequently is called a ‘‘dew.”’ It is significant that the end of this 
lesson is also used in the Mass of Rogation Day when, at the 
beginning of summer, the Church prays for fine weather. Actually, 
by the words, ‘‘for the continuous prayer of the just man availeth 
much,’’ we are summoned to pray for fine weather and for grace. 

The gospel of the day is identical with the gospel of the com- 
mon Mass for a martyr in paschaltide, but in the liturgy of St. 
Isidore’s feast the initial words are of special import: “I am the 
true vine and My Father is the husbandman” (John 15:1). A 
farmer understands the special meaning of this parable of our 
Lord: “‘Every branch that beareth not fruit will be taken away, 
shall wither, and they shall gather him up and cast him into the 
fire.” Moreover, we learn from this gospel that not only “‘all 
paternity’’ (Eph. 3:15) but also all husbandmanship ‘‘is named 
from God.”’ In his very trade, the farmer imitates God. The final 
words of the gospel: ‘““You shall ask whatever you will and it 
shall be done unto you,’’ again summon us to pray for God’s help 
in our natural needs. 

The gospel moreover teaches us that ‘‘whoever remains in 
Christ bears fruit.”” Accordingly, the introit and gradual say: 
“The just shall flourish like the palm-tree, he shall grow up like 
a cedar, bloom as a lily and flourish forever’ (Ps. 31 and Osee 
14), verses frequently found in Masses of confessors and martyrs, 
in particular in the Mass of St. John the Baptist, but of special 
significance in the Mass of our farmer-saint. In the tract, the just 
is promised that “‘his seed shall be mighty’ (Ps. 111), an ex- 
pression to be linked with the promise made by our Lord in the 
gospel; and repeated in the communion-verse: ‘‘He shall receive an 
hundredfold’’ (Matt. 19:29), alluding as it does to the parable 
of the seed. 

The collect of the Mass shows the way to this justice in God: 
“Make us, O Lord, through the intercession of blessed Isidore the 
husbandman, Thy confessor, not think proudly but, through his 
merit and example, serve Thee always in acceptable humility.” 
The word “‘humility’’ comes from the Latin word for “‘soil”’ 
(humus) and literally means ‘‘lowness.’’ Thus the very toil of 
the farmer in the field is regarded as a symbol of that spiritual 
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humility which led St. Isidore to heaven. The patience and hu- 
mility of country life is contrasted to the lofty wisdom with which 
a man “hardly will enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
19:23). 

The “‘labors’’ of St. Isidore are also alluded to in the proper 
antiphons of the office of the day: 


The Lord our God has filled the labors of his hands with goods for he 

has fed those that were hungry, 
and: 

O soldier hermit, who through the hard labors of Christian warfare 

(an expression taken from the ancient prayer of blessing of-the ashes, 

the initial prayer of Lent) hast deserved the peace of angelic happi- 

eh «2s 

Thus the liturgy of St. Isidore’s feast shows to us not only the 
saint as a husbandman, but more generally the religious significance 
of the farmer's calling. Here, the supernatural outlook of this 
calling is re-opened, whilst, at the same time, the farmer’s patience, 
paralleled with the patience of nature when waiting for rain or 
fine weather, becomes a symbol of the spiritual virtue of patience 
in the sight of almighty God. In St. Isidore, the universal patron 
of farmers, the farmer's vocation receives its everlasting dignity and 
becomes one of the most characteristic states in Christian social life. 

Whilst considering the position occupied by farmers in the 
missal, we must, however, not overlook the still greater prominence 
given to the land in the ritual. There is no calling which is dis- 
tinguished by so many blessings as is the farmer's. The first and 
most solemn blessing to be concerned with farmers is the ‘‘Bless- 
ing for the People and the Land,’’ to be administered only by 
special papal indult. In its very title this blessing mentions the 
close connection existing between men and soil. This blessing is 
administered on a Sunday after three days of fasting initiated by 
the votive Mass ‘For Forgiveness of Sins,’’ the litany and the 
Confiteor. On Sunday, after the votive Mass ‘In Any Necessity,” 
the litany, the Our Father and Psalm 84 are recited with the fol- 
lowing versicles: 

Thou crownest the year with Thy blessings, and Thy fields overflow 

with plenty (Ps. 64:12). The eyes of all hope in Thee, O Lord, and 

Thou givest them meat in due season (Ps. 114:15). 
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PRAYERS FOR FARMERS 


After two general prayers, one of them the collect of the twenty- 
second Sunday after Pentecost, the following prayer leads to the 
particular concern of the blessing: 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, vouchsafe to shed Thy blessing upon these 
fruits of the land, which Thou nourishest by fine weather and by rain, 
and grant to this Thy people that they may always give thanks to Thee 
for Thy gifts, in order that by the fertility of the land Thou mayest 
lavishly fill the hungry souls with good things, so that also the needy 
and the poor may praise the name of Thy glory. 


Then follows the blessing of the land as such, and after the 
Asperges and a few more versicles, the blessing of the people. With 
the collect of the votive Mass “For Thanksgiving’ the ceremony 
ends. The before-mentioned prayer is also used in the blessing 
“Of the Pastures and Fields,’’ a blessing originally composed for 
Switzerland and inserted in the ritual only fifty years ago. Whilst 
in the blessing ‘‘Of the People and the Land’”’ the petition of the 
litany of all saints. ““That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to give and 
preserve the fruits of the earth’’ is repeated three times, in this 
blessing the special petition ‘“That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to 
bless, preserve and protect from all attacks by evil spirit’’ is in- 
serted. Moreover, besides the usual petition ‘From lightning and 
tempest, deliver us,’’ here the proper petition ‘“That Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to expel all lightning, hail, wild tempests and harmful 
inundations from this place’’ is added. In the Middle Ages, the 
litany of the saints formed an essential part in the blessing against 
storms, and as such it is still found in the liturgy of the Roga- 
tion Days. 


In the ritual, the ‘‘Blessing of the Pastures’’ is preceded by the 
“Blessing of the Seeds’’ which begs that God “‘may cherish the 
seeds with the favorable breeze of a gentle wind, make them fer- 
tile by heavenly dew and direct them safely to full maturity for 
the use of souls and bodies.’” The expression “‘heavenly dew,”’ fre- 
quently used in the liturgy in the symbolical sense to signify grace, 
points to the fundamental idea of blessing of natural objects: 
supernature is based on the proper use of nature, there is no gap 
in between. Therefore, natural products such as victuals should 
serve not only for the nourishment of the body but also for the 
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sustenance of the soul. In fact, in our blessing, the spiritual pur- 
pose of the grain seeds is mentioned first. 


Another blessing of the seeds and the crops is given on the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. Here we find the 
prayer of the ‘‘Blessing of the Seeds’ in an enlarged form in 
which the institution of this blessing is traced back to the Old 
Covenant: ‘““Thou shalt carry the first fruit to the house of the 
Lord’ (Ex. 23:19). Moreover, this blessing contains a second 
prayer where God is called ‘“‘Sower of the heavenly word,” an 
allusion to the parable of the sower (Matt. 4) and, even more 
significantly, ‘Tiller working with spiritual rakes in the fields of 
our hearts.’’ This prayer also begs that the grain may safely reach 
the barns. Thus the blessing is clearly a harvest blessing. As a 
matter of fact, there exists in the ritual also a ““Blessing of the Barn 
or the Harvested Grain’’ which is not appointed to a special feast 
day. 

To the blessing of the seed on the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin there corresponds the blessing of the (harvested) 
herbs on the Assumption. This solemn blessing recalls the fact that 
the Assumption, the most ancient feast of our Lady, was origin- 
ally a harvest feast, more definitely, a feast of the vintage, just as 
other ancient feasts of our Lady supplanted pagan feasts of the 
crops (in January) and of the grain harvest (in May). Another 
blessing of agricultural products is the “‘Blessing of the Vine,” 
which in the Middle Ages was administered on the feast of the 
Transfiguration. In this blessing, we find again the petition for 
“heavenly dew”’ and likewise for ‘“‘abundance of rain, fine weather 
and protection from storms.”’ All the above-mentioned blessings 
are in fact concerned with the weather. Prayers for rain, fair 
weather and against storms to be inserted in Mass are still found in 
the appendix of the missal. The custom of reading the beginning 
of the Gospel of St. John at the end of Mass originates from the 
ancient ‘‘Blessing against Storms,’’ the beginning of the four Gos- 
pels, especially that of St. John, being considered as most effective 
blessings against storms. For this reason, too, the beginnings of 
the Gospels are read at the four stations in the procession held on 
the feast of Corpus Christi. In Germany, since the Middle Ages, 
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PRAYERS FOR FARMERS 


between the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross (May 3) and 
that of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14), after 
Mass, a special solemn blessing against storms is administered. 
Another interesting blessing in this line is that of the crosses to be 
erected in the fields and vineyards on the feast of the Finding of 
the Cross or the following Sunday: 


Bless these crosses, in order that hailstorms, tempests, storms and all 
attacks of the enemy may be kept away from the fields and vineyards 
until the fruits have come to maturity and have been collected in 
honor of Thy name by those who trust in the power of the holy Cross 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ. 


Amongst the blessings concerned with agricultural products, we 
also find’a “‘Blessing against Inundations,”’ inserted in the ritual 
in 1886. This blessing has no proper prayer, but after a few 
versicles, the collect ‘‘For Those in Temptation and Tribulation” 
is said. 

The second half of the section of blessings dealing with agri- 
cultural objects is concerned with victuals and with animals. 
Whilst blessings for victuals have been given since the most an- 
cient times, mainly in connection with the offerings made by the 
faithful for the meals of charity and for the sustenance of the 
clergy and the poor, blessings for animals are not found before 
the ninth century. One of the most ancient blessings of victuals 
is the “Blessing of Fruits and Grapes,’’ which is identical with 
the above-mentioned prayer of the “‘Blessing of the People and the 
Land.’’ The most ancient blessings of victuals were administered 
at Easter Sunday exclusively, when the faithful after the fasting 
of Lent brought the first fruit of the season to the house of God. 
These paschal blessings still form a separate group in the ritual. 
Here we find the venerable blessings of the lamb-meat, of eggs, 
bread and of new fruits. All these blessings display the characteris- 
tics of the ancient Roman liturgy, consisting as they do of short 
prayers in language of impressive austerity and dignity. In later 
years, from these blessings were derived the blessing of beer 
(“produced from the fat of grain’), the blessing of cheese or 
butter, and that of lard (“‘produced from the fat of animals’’), 
and finally the “Blessing of Every Victual.’’ The “Blessing of 
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Poultry-Meat’’ alludes again to the Old Covenant, mentioning the 
Mosaic laws on clean and unclean animals. This latter blessing 
leads to the blessings for animals, such as bees, silkworms, cattle, 
draught-cattle, horses, and of animals in disease. The missal like- 
wise contains prayers “In Time of Cattle-Plague’”’ to be inserted 
in Mass. The last blessing found in the section dealing with 
agricultural objects is the beautiful blessing of the stable which 
leads us into the stable of Bethlehem, thus once again reminding 
us of the close relationship in which this whole sphere of life 
stands with the life of our Lord. 
JOHN HENNIG 
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THE CURE D’ARS AND THE BREVIARY 


FORMER article has mentioned a little of the history 

of the breviary in France in the seventeenth and eigh- 

teenth centuries; it was the fault of the compilers of 

these breviaries that were introduced into nearly all 

the dioceses of France then that so much of the old 
Franco-Roman heritage has been lost. 

We can mourn particularly the ancient heritage of the church at 
Lyons, guarded so jealously for nigh on a thousand years by the 
canons of the primatial church of St. Jean. Just over ten years 
ago I was present at Pontifical Mass in that church —a moving 
and dignified celebration that I hope to describe for ORATE 
FRATRES in a future article. But this revival of the Lyons use is 
only brought out some four or five times a year, and though they 
have kept some of the old customs in their way of saying Mass 
yet much has perished. 

What brought all this back to me was a recent re-reading of 
Canon Trochu’s meticulous if occasionally heavy life of St. John 
Vianney — better known to Catholics the world over as the Curé 
d’Ars. In passing, readers in the U.S.A. may like to be reminded 
that in the second nocturn lessons of this feast — August 9 — 
occurs one of the scattered references to America in the Roman 
breviary. I except, of course, diocesan supplements which naturally 
must contain some references to their own country. We read in St. 
John Vianney’s lessons that pilgrims came during his lifetime not 
only from Europe but even from Americae dissitis provincits. The 
feast of our Lady of Lourdes has a similar reference couched in 
similar terms: ex longinquis Americae regionibus. 


Canon Trochu tells of the saint’s devotion to Rome and of how, 
when the liturgical question was first mooted in France, he showed 
himself a partisan of the Roman liturgy. ‘‘He was anxious to pray 
in union with the common Father of the faithful.’’ He repeatedly 
expressed a wish to have a Roman breviary. The Abbé Tocanier 
testified in the first stages of the beatification process how Mon- 
sieur Vianney wanted a Roman breviary. On the occasion of a 
journey to Paris the Abbé decided to buy him a copy with the in- 
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tention that on the’death of the holy Curé this breviary should 
revert to the donor who would thus possess a valuable relic. But 
a colleague of the Curé’s pointed out that the Roman breviary was 
longer than that of Lyons, and as St. John Vianney had already 
great difficulty in reciting the Lyons breviary (in use in the new 
diocese of Belley lately erected out of territory formerly in the 
diocese of Lyons) it would be better to keep to that rather than 
to give it up in favor of a longer office. Reluctantly the saint 
complied with this advice. 

His many infirmities and tremendous daily occupations — we 
know that he rarely slept three hours of a night — made it a 
matter of great difficulty for him to say his office. Indeed, no one 
but a saint would have said the office with so much work on his 
hands, nor does the law of the Church oblige in such circumstances. 

We know in fact that towards the end of his life St. John’s 
health and work made it so difficult for him to say his office that 
his bishop wrote to the Abbé Tocanier: “‘I forbid him to say his 
breviary whenever you refuse to allow him to recite it. I shall say 
it in his name as well as my own, and let him offer his sufferings 
to God for my intentions.’’ Yet St. John went on saying his 
office, though on account of his increasing infirmities he had to 
give up his former habitual practice of saying it on his knees. 

He loved his breviary. I do not know whether it is still preserved 
at Ars. I seem to remember reading that more than once during his 
lifetime, in the throng of the pilgrimages, the book was snatched 
from him, in the same way and for the same reason that people 
used to cut bits from his cassock. In his life there is also mention 
of a large octavo breviary in eight volumes bound in green morocco, 
the legacy of a former bishop of Belley. Is it at Ars now? 

And what was this Lyons breviary that at least served one man 
well on his way to heaven? I have only once handled a copy, and 
on consideration, it was possibly of the same edition as that used 
by the Curé d’Ars, four volumes in 12mo published in 1815 by 
the authority of the great Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I bewail the fact that I did not buy it in that little 
bookshop in Paris just twelve years ago. It is for that reason that 
I cannot describe at first hand what was the office that the Curé 
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THE CURE D’ARS 


d’Ars used to say. I can only put down here what I have read 
about it, and what I can infer from another source — the breviary 
of Paris, for, fortunately, I do possess a copy of this breviary: 
Breviarium Parisiense ad usum dioceseon in quibus idem ritus 
usurpatur (Paris, 1828). Now Lyons was one of the dioceses 
that adopted the breviary of Paris; they put in their own local 
saints, of course, but for the greater part of the year the office was 
the same. So in describing this breviary, and by research in some of 
the histories of the Lyons liturgy, we can form a fair idea of the 
office said by the Curé d’ Ars. 


The calendar is remarkable for the absence of feasts in Lent, for 
with the exception of the Annunciation and St. Joseph there are 
only three others. It is true that others are marked in the calendar 
for the end of February and for March, but in every case they are 
of simple rite, and consequently would have had but a commem- 
oration in Lent. ; 

The psalter reminds one very much of the distribution adopted 
by Pius X is the modern Roman breviary; but it is not identical 
and some of the psalms are more split up. Not only in Easter week, 
but all through paschal time Matins has but one nocturn of three 
psalms and three lessons. (Cf. the Dominican breviary.) At first 
Vespers of great feasts the ferial psalms are said with the festal 
antiphons. This was no innovation, and is to be found in many 
medieval French (and other) uses. 

One of the principal features of these modern French breviaries 
was the exclusion, as far as possible, of ‘‘ecclesiastical composi- 
tions,” and so the lovely Christmas antiphons Rex pacificus and 
the rest disappear in favor of neatly chosen Scripture texts — they 
are all apposite to the feast, but have not the joyous solemnity of 
the Roman anthems. The hymns are for the most part those which 
were written (or re-written) by Santeuil or Coffin (both, I think, 
Jansenists). Here is the hymn for None —one of the better 
examples: 


Prono volutus impetu 
Inclinat in noctem dies; 
Sic vita supremam cito 
Festinat ad metam gradu. 
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O Christe dum fixus cruci 
Expandis orbi brachia, 
Amare da crucem; tuo 

Da nos in amplexu mori. 


Deo Patri, etc. 


The text of such offices as that of St. Peter’s Chair (there is 
only one feast, January 18, entitled Pontificatus seu Cathedrae 
S Petri qua primum Antiochae sedit tum Romae) betrays their 
origin. The sentiments expressed are without blame of course, and 
could be said by anyone with great devotion, but, significantly, 
the invitatory is no longer Tu es Pastor ovium, princeps Apos- 
tolorum, nor in second Vespers of a confessor pope do we find the 
familiar dum esset Summus Pontifex. Particularly does one miss 
Gaude Maria Virgo cunctas haereses, etc., in our Lady’s office. 
That great heritage of the Roman liturgy, the responsorial of St. 
Gregory, gives place to a modern composition. True, it was taken 
from Scripture, but its compilers seemed to endeavor to make of 
the breviary a book of instruction and edification, as much if nct 
more than a book of praise and prayer. 


No wonder then that the Curé d’Ars would have preferred to 
recite the Roman office. His case is very like that of another French 
priest, practically his contemporary: Dom Guéranger, the restorer 
of the Benedictines of France, the founder of the congregation of 
Solesmes, and the champion of the Roman liturgy in France. 
When the Abbé Guéranger was ordained subdeacon for the dioc- 
cese of Le Mans he began to recite the breviary of that dioecse: ‘‘] 


was happy and proud of it” he says, “. . . but I ought to add 
that in this breviary of Le Mans certain anthems which had come 
from the Roman liturgy . . . made a special impression on me; | 


felt there quite another savor which interested me particularly.’’ 
After his ordination to the priesthood he used sometimes to say 
Mass at a convent of the Dames du Sacré Coeur, and this commun- 
ity used the Roman missal in their chapel; the Abbé Guéranger 
grew so to love it that he preferred to say Mass at the convent 
rather than elsewhere, for only in the convent chapel could he 
find the Roman missal. The Breviary follows the missal, and so 
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THE CURE D’ARS 


it was that the Abbé Guéranger sought his bishop’s permission to 
give up the diocesan breviary and use the Roman. The permission 
was willingly accorded (if need there was for permission) but with 
the monition ‘‘I ought to tell you, Monsieur l’Abbé, that it is 
longer than the breviary of Le Mans, as I found out when I used 
it as an emigré (at the time of the Revolution).” 


It was thus in 1828 that Prosper Guéranger was first attracted 
to the Roman liturgy, and it was not long before he began what 
was to become a veritable campaign in favor of the Roman rite in 
France. That in the end the results of that campaign went very 
much further than its author originally intended he acknowledged 
in later years with regret; but he was in no wise to blame for this. 
That however is another story. 

Both Dom Guéranger and the Curé d’Ars felt instinctively the 
faults of the modern French breviaries — for, in addition to their 
doubtful legitimacy, in comparison with the Roman breviary or 
the old legitimate usages of the dioceses of France these modern 
compositions reflected the religious spirit of their epoch, and show 
signs of an almost unbearable pedantry and a literary self-con- 
sciousness that is at times well-nigh unbelievable. 


The old use of Lyons was far otherwise. I cannot here trace its 
history nor yet its chief features, but I mention one or two details 
taken at random, and chosen for their curiosity rather than their 
illustrative value. One of the most striking features of the his- 
tory of the chapter of the primatial church of St. Jean at Lyons 
was the subordinate position occupied by the archbishop in his 
own cathedral. The canons ruled there with vigor. Uncanonical 
and abnormal it was in all probability, but the conservatism of the 
chapter managed to preserve their ancient heritage — the liturgy 
— until the latter half of the eighteenth century; and it was only 
just after the archbishop became powerful in his cathedral that 
one of them, de Montazet, even then with difficulty, managed to 
get the canons to accept a breviary and missal fashioned after those 
of Paris. 

According to the rules of the chapter he who was to sing the 
chapter Mass next morning must be present at Vespers and Ma- 
tins, and no exception was made for the archbishop. As late as 
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1734, on the occasion of the jubilee at the cathedral, St. John the 
Baptist’s day, the archbishop and his suite went to a fireworks 
display, and on this account were unable to be back in time for 
Matins. Neither he nor his suite was admitted at the chapter Mass 
nor at Vespers on the feast day. 

Behind the high altar at the cathedral of St. John may be seen 
two crosses. They are in all probability a relic of the contest be- 
tween the archbishops and their chapter. The popular explanation 
of them is that they represent the union, short-lived as it was, 
effected between East and West at the council of Lyons in 1274. 
They may well represent it to modern minds, but they are only 
mentioned for the first time in the statutes of the cathedral in the 
seventeenth century. Remember the archbishop was to all intents 
a guest in his own cathedral, and when he celebrated there it was 
the cross of the chapter that was borne before him while his arch- 
iepiscopal cross was placed behind the high altar. One archbishop 
more bold than the rest had his own cross set up for all to see and 
the chapter in protest set theirs up at the other side of the altar! 

The canons said alt the office by heart (I imagine the lessons 
were read) and the only book allowed in the choir was a miniature 
volume from which the officiant might sing the little chapters and 
the collects. 

Some small portion of the ancient glory of the liturgy of Lyons 
has been restored — but as regards the breviary the diocesan sup- 
plement contains little of the former liturgical splendor. The an- 
cient paschal Vespers with their procession to the font were 
dropped in 1914. 

Hymns at Lyons were a late introduction; so I imagine were 
farcings. If you look at a Kyriale you will find that many of the 
Masses have names as well as numbers: thus No. I for paschal 
time is called Lux et Origo, and No. II for solemn feasts is Fons 
bonitatis. Briefly their origin was this: in order to help with the 
singing of the long neums (the e of Kyrie, for example) words 
were put to them so that each note had a syllable. So, on solemn 
feasts when they used Mass No. II, they used to sing Kyrie, fons 
bonitatis, Pater ingenite, a quo bona cuncta procedunt eleison. 
These additions were called farciturae, farcings, an adjective which 
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‘ Domino, Noé, Noé, O Noé, voici le temps ou Dieu est né, 


THE CURE D’ARS 


has more association nowadays with the kitchen than with the 
choir. Plain Kyries, you see, for fast days, stuffed Kyries for feasts! 

They used to farce the Benedicamus Domino on feast days at 
Lyons; at Christmas Lauds the choir boys sang: ““Benedicamus 
a chant that the archbishop had suppressed in 1700 because, he 
said, the choir boys pronounced it incorrectly and made it un- 
worthy of the church of Lyons. “One would think,”’ he added, 
“they were calling on le bon pére Noé qui a planté la vigne.” 


ROGER CAPEL 











*Protagonists of the vernacular in liturgy should study this question of 
farcings —— sequences particularly. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
SACRIFICIAL EFFORT’ 


ASTING. Although the literal practice of it may not be 
required of us now, it will nevertheless be of great use to 
dwell on the subject of fasting, since it is perhaps the per- 
fect type of bodily mortification. Whatever practice we 
may put in its place must be worthy to be called a 

virtual fasting. 

It is sometimes objected against fasting that it seems to imply a 
superstituous idea of the sinfulness ot the body or a depreciation 
of the part that the body should play in the life of holiness— 
making it appear too negative, too much a matter of not getting 
in the way of the spirit, Or again, it is more crudely said that 
fasting belongs to a past age, when men were grosser in their 
physical habits than we are now. 

But it is not to check gluttonous bodily tendencies that fast- 
ing is principally intended, but to remedy the condition of spiri- 
tual starvation or under-feeding from which we suffer: to deal 
with our lack of appetite for the food of the spirit. And fasting 
is not aimed eventually at any repression or elimination of the 
body. Nor is it chiefly the body that fasting marks out for cas- 
tigation, but the spirit. For the body can inherit or develop mor- 
bid tendencies of its own, but it is the spirit that originated and 
that exploits these tendencies, and they will only be cured if the 
spirit is cured. 

The aim of fasting, as of all bodily mortification, is that the 
body should be redeemed through the redemption of the spirit, and 
that body and spirit should thus be brought into a holy union, as 
it were a holy marriage. This is for them to be united in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. In so far as Holy Spirit does not unite 
them they are involved in what the Scriptures designate as an evil 
marriage, a carnal marriage. The “‘carnality’’ is imported by the 
spirit. It consists in this, that the spirit is turned away from the 
world of Holy Spirit, the world of grace, and is set upon the tem- 





*From The Tablet (London), Nos. 5420-1. Cf. previous instalments in the 
June and July issues of this volume. 
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SACRIFICIAL EFFORT 


poral world, the world of nature — the world that the body is 
immediately quite properly turned to, and may therefore be 
described as the carnal order. And in being turned in this direc- 
tion the spirit also deserves to be called ‘‘carnal’’ because of its 
concern to cling to the body, in the sense of a refusal to die, to 
accept sacrifice: it is holding on to the life of the natural man. 
But ‘‘carnality’’ in this scriptural sense by no means necessarily 
denotes sensuality: a ‘‘carnal’’ spirit can as well starve as pamper 
the body and the senses. Its essential crime against the body is that 
it deprives it of its right to begin already to be a glorious body. 

This evil relationship can only be redeemed at the cost of 
sacrifice, involving a certain disuniting of body and spirit. As the 
word suggests, mortification means such a sacrificial putting to 
death. It is an act of sacrifice devised and chosen by ourselves—as 
distinct from the sacrifice that is made in response to the pressure 
of the very circumstances of our life. In this gratuitous character of 
mortification (although also, in one form or another, it is matter 
of obligation) is expressed a readiness of soul to do more than 
suffer the inevitable; and by this art we are enabled, as without it 
we shall presently fail, to do God’s will generously in the staple 
conduct of our lives. 

In bodily mortification, then, the spirit is in some sense put to 
death that it may presently rise again — reunited to the body — 
in newness of life. It is deprived of some bodily satisfaction — 
legitimate in itself — that it may be thrown back on the comfort 
of the Holy Spirit. It is driven fasting into the desert in order to 
feed on divine food. In a negative practice of asceticism, the spirit 
goes out into the desert, but not to be fed; and so it presently re- 
turns with seven other spirits more wicked than itself to take up a 
new lease of carnal life. When we fast, we must fast ‘“‘unto God” 
and know that we are being admitted to a divine feast. Therefore, 
“when you fast be not as the hypocrites, sad . . . anoint thy 
head and wash thy face.”’ 

This food of the Spirit is the will of God, every word that 
proceeds from His mouth — every expression of His creative pur- 
pose. It falls upon us like a continual manna, coming down from 
heaven to give life to the world. But it is sacrificial food: it is only 
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available to one who fasts to that gluttony of the spirit that 
knows only how to fill itself with the bread that perishes, the 
bread that answers to our merely worldly, merely human appe- 
tite. The food of the Tree of Everlasting Life is the food of the 
Tree of the Cross. 

ALMSDEEDS. To consider the practice of almsdeeds is to con- 
sider that which gives its true meaning and motive to all that 
sacrificial effort which has formed our subject until now. To re- 
nounce self-will to become pure of heart, to pray and to practise 
mortification all amount to a dying to oneself only in order to live 
to God, to love Him, and to love one another and ourselves and 
the world in Him. Almsgiving, in its proper Christian sense, is an 
instance of this love. If it is a giving of money, etc., to those who 
are in physical need, this is in acknowledgment of a bond of love 
existing between those who give and those who receive. Otherwise 
it is ‘“‘hypocrisy.’’ “‘Now you Pharisees make clean the outside of 
the cup . . . but inside you are full of extortion and malice. 
Foolish men! did not He that made the outside make the inside 
also? But give in alms of the content and then everything will be 
clean for you.” 

The very word ‘‘alms’’ proclaims love and the idea of blood- 
relationship. It derives from “‘eleemosune,”’ the Greek word for 
alms in the New Testament; and eleemosune is immediately form- 
ed from the tremendous word (occurring in our Kyrie Eleison) 
which we render in our English Bible as: ‘““(To show) mercy or 
lovingkindness.’’ This ‘“‘mercy’’ or “‘lovingkindness’’ means — as 
it already meant in the Old Testament, with the Hebrew word 
“‘Hesed’’ — such kindness as goes with kinship — either that of 
a natural family relationship or that which can be brought about 
in a spiritual, but none the less real, way by a mutual self-giving 
in love, by a sacramental shedding and mingling of blood, such as 
Calvary and the holy Eucharist effect for us. 

To give alms—to render any kind of charitable service to 
one’s neighbor — is to respond to the call of blood, of Christ's 
blood that is poured forth in us all, uniting us in a divine kinship. 
It engenders true kinship between us because it is poured forth in 
us—not as it were “in us,”’ like some precious deposit and sign, 
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SACRIFICIAL EFFORT 


by pious reference to which we might be inspired or shamed into 
generous mutual behavior; but it is poured forth “‘in us’’ — in 
you and in me — as our deepest, truest life; so that it unites us 
in a bond that is more true (as St. John might say) than that 
which unites a mother and her child in natural love. 


But this blood of Christ is only accepted by us, only assimi- 
lated in us, as blood of sacrifice. The sacrifice essentially required 
of us is that we should die to any spirit of merely human, merely 
natural, relationship to others, whether positive or negative in its 
working, that prevents our being possessed by this divine rela- 
tionship to all men — possessed by this love that responds to a 
motive beyond anything that our human knowledge of one an- 
other, or sympathy or imagination in regard of one another, can 
discover, but which faith alone can seize upon: the motive of the 
recognition in one another of the working of Christ’s blood. It is 
comforting, however, as well as chastening, to realize that the mo- 
tive of charity can be nothing human, but only this supernatural 
reality. 


Supernatural in its motive and in its aim, this love of charity is 
nevertheless all-embracing in what it loves. It is a redemptive, not 
a selective or escapist love. It does not love in our neighbor only 
something that is quite apart from his flesh and blood reality — 
some image of his potential sanctity, some halo hovering over 
him. It loves the whole man, according to the deepest, truest ap- 
prehension of him: it loves the whole of him as possessed or to be 
possessed by grace. Even his faults, his ugliness and his sins, can be 
taken in its scope by such love, not as being lovable in themselves 
but as redeemable aspects of the one that is loved. Everything that 
is redeemable is truly lovable — if only. we can be possessed by 
the love of Christ, the Savior and Redeemer of us all. 


RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


Let us fast a little, dearly beloved, and let us give 
in alms to the poor what we have saved by our self - 
denial. — LEO THE GREAT, Sermo 94. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ABOUT MUSIC AND OTHER THINGS 


HE past year was for me a year of travel: from Wash- 

ington, Oregon and California to New England, the 

Midwest and Maryland. I have been teaching in Can- 

ada, Pennsylvania and Indiana. I have lectured and 

preached in Connecticut and Chicago, New York City 

and Rochester. I have met Catholics, Jews and Protestants, priests, 

bishops, sisters and laypeople, soldiers, sailors, boys and girls, Re- 

publicans, Democrats, Communists and crypto-Coughlinites bid- 

ing their time or chafing at the bit. I have spent hours and days 

discussing the world with French refugees — the most intelligent 

refugees — and local “nationalists.” I have listened with rapture 

to Fred Allen and Fibber McGee, and sick at heart to Claire Booth 

Luce. It was a stimulating year and I think I learned a lot. There 

were two great days next to the Ambassador Bridge in Windsor, 

when I learned over the radio in July, 1943, that Benito was 
gone, and in July, 1944, that Hitler was cracking up. 

But everywhere the liturgical movement followed me like a 
shadow, and when we were through arguing ourselves red in the 
face over the past and the present and the future, when I had got 
my fill of gloomy and vindictive predictions by fellow Americans 
about the folly of ‘““Mr. Roosevelt’s war’’ and about Hitler being 
“‘not so bad,” we switched to liturgy, to get red in the face again, 
but at a lower temperature. 

There was the keen and intelligent nun, college professor, who 
teaches chant and cannot get anywhere. This is her story: she 
fights alone. The chaplain goes out on Sunday to an army camp. 
He takes her singers along to sing at Mass for the boys. The at- 
tendance at Mass in camp increased after the girls started singing. 
The boys love it. It is even said that Communions multiplied. 
The girls love it too. And then there is my nun at home with a 
few stragglers who cannot sing, at low Mass. 


But sister, why don’t the sisters sing? —-They won't open 
their mouths. I don’t know what it is. Some say they want to 
pray. Some say they cannot sing. Some say it is the students’, 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


not our Mass. Some say it sounds awful. Some just don’t say 
anything. 

We had four sung Masses last year, two of them a flop. No 
time for practice. Yes, and the girls don’t like chant anyway. Of 
course, some of them do. They say it grows on you and they just 
love it. They know four or five Masses well. We chant the proper 
of course. (Of course, she said!) I ask her, why don’t the choir 
girls sing the proper: Gregorian, polyphonically, modern, falso- 
bordone or somehow, and why not let the rest, nuns and girls, sing 
the ordinary. Her answer was the same as above. Moreover, we 
have no time for practice, because we are affiliated with the univer- 
sity, and such things as my field are not among the credited sub- 
jects. In a Catholic girls’ college, mind you. 

Sister sounded desperate. She had talked with Mother General, 
the superior, the faculty, the dean and the chaplain. They were all 
very, very sympathetic: ‘‘Sympathy is all I get, but nobody budges. 
I make the best of the situation and I go on doing what I can.’ 
My cruel question was: what is the result of this? Will the girls 
leave your college with, not a notional knowledge of worship, 
but an experienced, deep-rooted knowledge of the liturgy, of piety, 
of their Catholic faith? Do you graduate them from high school 
religious mentality to adult, maturity religion? I doubt it. Every- 
thing in the place seemed to indicate that they have things a little 
bit upside down. 

There is the chaplain. Sure, the boys love it and the girls love 
it. It. What? Well, of course, the girls love the boys’ company and 
the boys love the girls’ entertaining them at Mass. That is no 
liturgy. That is an application of the most unliturgical of prin- 
ciples: the end sanctifies the means — “‘I don’t care how I get the 
men to Mass, if I get them there.”’ If we get them there by girls, 
all right, let it be girls. A well-known chaplain wrote the other 
day from a camp: ““The reasons which our men give for attending 
Mass are often as weird as the ones they give as an excuse for 
staying away. Both have little to do with the true purpose and 
character of the divine Sacrifice.’’ 

The answer is, of course: let the men sing, and if the men 
whom you hear singing lustily when they march and whom you 
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hear croon sweetly when they feel like it tell you they cannot sing, 
or they are so self-conscious, they just are not telling you the 
truth or at least they are fooling themselves. I guess, Father, we 
will have to find methods to let our big, strapping boys provide 
their own singing. No use disrupting the girls’ college to provide 
entertainment and attraction (and distraction) at your he-men’s 
Mass. 

Sunday Mass is the climax of the week, canon law and liturgy 
rightly conceived. It is the crown of community life. It is the 
source of all common life among Christians. Week day Masses 
are neither obligatory nor are they being enforced. Sunday is the 
day of the Lord. We educate mothers, housewives or professional 
women in colleges. Few become nuns. Therefore we shall have to 
impress them with the basic things and teach them the things 
that will carry them through their lives. The rightly, fully and 
well-celebrated Mass on Sunday is the thing of things in a normal 
Christian laywoman’s life. And the training for this very thing 
is as important for Catholic education as are catechism, Church 
history, and all the things which are required to pile up credits 
for degrees. 

If we are not doing this one thing to perfection, what is the 
use of Catholic colleges? All the Catholic information, all the 
Catholic version of things taught in dissenting versions in other 
colleges, all the lip-service to the great tradition, St. Thomas, 
Christian art and philosophy, sociology and economics, all the 
pride we try to give them are nothing compared with the right 
celebration in common — sisters doing their part fully and en- 
thusiastically, not condescending for good example’s sake — of 
the Mysteries of our Lord from whence all strength flows, ac- 
cording to your own definition in Christian doctrine. The sister 
who teaches and trains the young ladies to do this has the great- 
est job in your community. Help save her from being a mender 
and patcher. Let her be regarded as important as any other pro- 
fessor and more honored because she teaches a greater thing in 
the scale of Christian values. 

About the same time as this interview I had to give a talk toa 
fine group of girls about the liturgy in which, as a corollary, | 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


mentioned such abuses as “‘putting Jesus to bed”’ with the hymn 
“Good Night, Sweet Jesus’’ and the gradual dimming of lights 
while tabernacle doors are closed at Benediction, and the playing 
of records — Solesmes or otherwise — at Mass. A roar of laugh- 
ter from the audience greeted this quite casual remark. Next day 1 
discovered that I had unwittingly described the liturgy of the very 
parish in which I was talking. Worse than that: a group of 
“liturgical’”’ friends defended the records at Mass, provided they 
be of Solesmes or some other good Gregorian source. Their claim 
was that the perfect execution of this music by the best choir in the 
world was preferable to the less than dilettanteish singing of the 
average parish. They went along with me, at least, to the extent 
of admitting that records of any other music should be excluded. 


May I protest. Both kinds of records are excluded, first by law 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, secondly by good taste, and 
thirdly by the very concept of liturgy — reasons two and three 
being the ultimate reason for reason one. It is strange that so many 
people who so willingly obey one decree, e.g., the unfortunate 
separation of the Benedictus from the Sanctus at High Mass, 
think nothing of disregarding half a dozen others, like the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X. Since it is useless to argue about good taste, 
let us concentrate on reason three: the meaning and purpose of 
the liturgy. 

I think Solesmes records should be used in parishes to acquaint 
people with the true beauty of Gregorian chant and to train our 
choirs. In fact I think they are indispensable. In a parish, when 
all persuasion has failed, it may even not be very wrong to shut 
an eye if the desperate pastor or curate has a few high Masses with 
records to show the people what they are missing. I suspect the 
Sacred Congregation would not too harshly condemn such a 
transitory measure. Of course it would be better to play the 
records before or after Mass, or during the instruction — but with 
our impatient congregations being what they are, we may have to 
make certain concessions temporarily, keeping in mind always the 
danger of establishing a bad precedent for others. We must how- 
ever make it clear that this is a demonstration, not a normal serv- 
ice, not properly celebrated liturgy. 
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But, not only law and rubrics require that a high Mass be 
sung by choir and people and not by a mechanical device. To look 
on Gregorian chant as an end in itself, as a mere musical treat, as a 
concert, is definitely against the spirit of the liturgy, even if musi- 
cal esthetes are more satisfied with the trained voices of Solesmes 
and wince at the well-meant if clumsy efforts of their home town 
artists. Of course, these sensitive souls who claim such fine under- 
standing of all the rules of good music ought to improve the choir 
by joining it. It is a well-known fact that not one monk of 
Solesmes has what one would call a singer’s voice. It is all a result 
of training, discipline, and a willingness to be guided. The very 
idea of a high Mass is not to sit down and wait for the perform- 
ance, program in hand so to speak, but to participate. I have al- 
ways found that congregational singing sounds only half as bad 
when you yourself join in. Maybe it is a psychological trick and 
an appeal to your own vanity. Yet it works! 


I am no authority on music or anything else, but I know that 
there are ways and means, simple ones at that — as Dom Gregory 
Schwake has proved in hundreds of humble, little parishes — to 
introduce and perfect congregational singing. Most of us are de- 
featists and minimalists and give up before we try. There is that 
myth that Americans cannot sing, especially those of Irish descent. 
They may, as yet, not want to sing; but on the whole they can 
and do sing on occasions. That is beside the point: the point in 
question is that mechanically produced music, be it by records, by 
radio, by orchestra or even organ, is destructive of the liturgy as 
“letton ergon’’: work of the people, a celebrating of the Mystical 
Body hic et nunc. While we gladly leave the more elaborate parts 
of the proper, at least in their bravura parts, to choirs, quartets or 
even soloists, the ordinary belongs to the people. A choir which 
“takes over,’’ although obeying the letter of the law, is in the end 
not much different from records if it monopolizes the singing and 
silences the people of God. While it is a hundred per cent better 
than records of the most gorgeous kind, it is still fifty per cent 
wrong, stealing as it does from the people what belongs to the 
people, disturbing the beautiful tripartite interaction of celebrat- 
ing priest and people and schola, which is the quite attainable 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


ideal of worship. The people are as real at Mass as the priest. A 
priest alone is not ‘‘the Church.’’ Head and members make a body. 
The ‘‘musical body’’ requires the sound of all that constitute it. 
Let the people sing, or rather, now, make them want to sing. 


I said above that some rubrics are being observed most meticul- 
ously, while others are blandly disregarded. One of my greatest 
wonderments has always been the interpretation of the rubric con- 
cerning the epistle in a high Mass without deacon and subdeacon, 
at the Missa Cantata, which, some priests insist, forbids the epistle 
being sung by the celebrant. While the epistle is secondary in im- 
portance to the gospel, it is certainly not of less importance than 
the gradual and alleluia. It would be curious indeed if the priest 
were obliged to read the epistle in a low voice, whereas the choir 
can and should chant or sing the gradual — which after all is only 
a sort of responsory to the epistle. That the accessory should be 
given preference to the essential is always abnormal. The best. 
authorities, in fact, reject such an explanation. Moreover, I know 
that in the greater part of Europe and in many parts of the United 
States the epistle is de facto chanted by the celebrant so that people 
can hear it. The correct, or certainly the more accepable, interpre- 
tation seems to be therefore that you don’t have to recite the sacred 
text of the New Testament in a low voice in order to let the choir 
shine more, or for the sake of gaining a few minutes. 

And even if authors do differ about the matter, I should think 
that, since the epistle is so important, we ought to take for grant- 
ed that in these not illiterate times the people ought to listen to 
it, therefore ought to be able to hear it. At requiem Masses the 
epistles contain deeply consoling truths. Why then miss them? 
The formalism, the sudden outburst of literal obedience to one 
(debatable) rubric is very one-sided here. I have been in churches 
where at the funeral Mass no epistle was ever heard, i.e., where 
the rigoristic interpretation of the rubric was carried out in the 
do-or-die fury of the most ardent legalist. Then, lo and behold. 
the whole service of burial, clearly destined by the rubrics, its 
wording and its sense to be performed at the grave, was recited in 
church after the absolution. Of course, there were “‘grave’’ reasons, 
such as the inconvenience for the priest to go miles away to the 
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cemetery, the local ‘‘custom’’ (how old?) and a general dispen- 
sation or toleration of this strange usage. But those who take 
such liberties with a whole set of rubrics, devoiding the service ot 
a great deal of its significance, can ill afford to insist so piously on 
the observance of another rubric (concerning the epistle), espe 
cially if their own interpretation of it, while possible according 
to the letter, is quite obviously not secundum spiritum. Why 
always take the easier, shorter road? The ‘‘performance’’ wing of 
the liturgists may be satisfied with it. But the ‘‘celebration’’ wing 
will feel sorry over the loss. 


H. A. R. 





The priests who guided my early steps in the 
spiritual life were certainly men of great merit and I 
can by no means forget the debt of gratitude I owe 
them. But the very halo of their sanctity, with which 
they are surrounded in my memory, makes it all the 
more surprising that never to my knowledge did they 
expessly ask us to unite with them on Sundays to offer 
the ‘‘people’s Mass,”’ the ‘‘Missa pro populo,”’ in atone- 
ment for our sins of the past week and to obtain fresh 
graces for the week to come. Have we not sometimes 
to reproach ourselves with a similar neglect? For what a 
powerful means it is of uniting all our supplications— 
this solemn Mass offered by the pastor for his flock!— 
CARDINAL MERCIER, Retreat to His Priests, p. 284. 
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MASS SERVERS 


THINK we all realize that the Mass server is important since 

he is the representative of the congregation, privileged to very 
close service at the sacred mysteries. But certainly the question of 
the Mass server, his importance, and who should serve has not 
been given very much space in current liturgical writings. Recently, 
however, the entire subject was suddenly thrown into direct focus 
for me, because I received a letter from a prominent liturgist, who 
suggested that perhaps men should serve Mass instead of boys. 
This came as a new idea to me. 

But further reflection on the function of Mass servers in gen- 
eral and on the significance and value of men as servers has made 
the idea appear as an important contribution to the advance of an 
appreciation of the liturgy. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, let me explain immediately 
that the suggestion is to substitute men for boy servers only at 
the Masses on Sunday, or on other occasions when the Masses are 
really parish functions. The boy servers would be kept for the 
more private Masses during the week, for Benedictions, and for 
incense and candle bearers at high Masses, etc. 

The Mass server does fulfill a most important function in the 
liturgy, the first after the celebrant. He is supposed to be able in- 
telligently and devoutly to carry out his high task of representing 
the co-offering congregation. Since his position is so important it 
appears that everything possible should be done to make the Mass 
server in fact what he is in principle. This is the fundamental 
ratio behind the suggestion that men should serve at least the 
parish Sunday Masses. And perhaps these men should be the most 
representative men of the parish, the leaders among the congrega- 
tion; because to have the leading men serve would have the prac- 
tical effect of more strikingly demonstrating the importance of the 
Mass, the fact of the congregation’s co-offering of the Sacrifice, 
and would aid in strengthening the grasp and appreciation of the 
Mass service in the minds of the boy servers. 

The proposal is, of course, in no way revolutionary, except in 
the sense that a revolution is a return to a former practice. For in 
the modern set-up the altar boy has been allowed to take the place 
of the ordained acolyte. Historically the Mass server was an 
acolyte, especially ordained. The acolyte receives the fourth and 
the highest of the minor orders. In the medieval period these 
acolytes were a special group with very definite functions. Since 
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the server takes the place of the ordained acolyte, it would appear 
only consequent to have adult, responsible men undertake these 
duties. Adult servers would thus be only a partial approximation 
to the older tradition. Like the acolyte the adult server would 
be a responsible representative of the congregation, and more ex- 
plicitly aware of his position, its importance and significance. 


I think that for practical reasons the men chosen to serve should 
be the leading men of the parish. These men could either be ap- 
pointed by the priest, or they could be organized at first from 
the officers of whatever parish groups there might be, such as the 
Holy Name, the Knights of Columbus, Legion of Mary, the 
Foresters, etc. Certainly in the beginning it would be better to 
have leading men serve, for they would more easily form spheres 
of radiation for a keener appreciation of the Mass and altar service, 
and the deepening of their own spiritual life consequent upon in- 
telligent serving would make their leadership of parish activities 
more fruitful. 


The effects on the men servers would be many. First to get 
the plan under way and to make it intelligible, it would be neces- 
sary for one of the priests to explain fairly fully to the men 
chosen the purpose of the Mass, the position of the server, and 
precisely why that server should be aware of his position as the 
responsible representative of the co-offering congregation. In- 
terest stirred up by the newness of the proposal would greatly aid 
the priest in getting the men curious enough to do some reading 
and discussing on the subject. This would make it possible for 
these men to be well informed on the Mass and the spiritual priest- 
hood of the people, for a knowledge of these points would be 
necessary to make intelligible just why adults should serve at 
Mass and what that service means. Thus at least the group of 
adult servers would have a new grasp of the significance and 
importance of the Mass. They would be stirred to a deeper realiza- 
tion of the spiritual priesthood. And, too, with the nearness to 
the Sacrifice would come a spiritual uplift which our men need. 
Some of the soldiers have written back of the deep consolation 
and strength they derived from serving Mass, of being so close 
to the altar and the Sacrifice, aware of their privilege. 


The use of adult servers would also have the effect ot mak- 
ing the Mass more impressive for the congregation. This would 
be true not only in the sense that the inception of the program 
would cause comment and discussion, and thus serve as a good 
occasion for acquainting the people more intimately with the real 
meaning of the Mass and of their spiritual priesthood; but it 
would be true also in the concretion of the idea of their spiritual 
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priesthood by having a man who was very much one of their 
number representing them at the side of the priest. The formal 
explanations of their participation in the Mass would be strength- 
ened by this evident sign of their unity with the Sacrifice. It 
would be more evident that it was their Mass. And I think it 
would be edifying and strengthening to see grown men, and im- 
portant men, going about the altar devoutly carrying out the 
rubrics. Some have mentioned how edified they have been to 
see grave soldiers in their trim uniforms going about the altar 
with precision and care. Even where dialog Masses are in use, the 
adult servers would stress the fact that the people are directly 
joined with the priest in offering with Christ the great Oblation 
to God. 


If the men who serve are leaders, the practical effects will be 
greater, because these men will spread a wider and more explicit 
knowledge of the central act of our faith, the Mass. They would 
naturally spread their increased realization of the Mass’s value 
and importance to their own families, but if they are leading men 
this knowledge can be spread explicitly among their friends when 
adult servers are mentioned and also among their organizations. 
The strongest effect, however, will probably be the strengthening 
of their own interior life and thus very directly their value as 
leaders, for the leader needs vivid ideals and great strength. Grasp 
of the Mass’s meaning and participation in the liturgy naturally 
produce a consciousness of one’s union with Christ, and of one’s 
dignity as a sharer in the divine life. Bringing one in contact with 
the many-sided life of Christ, the richness and depth and beauty of 
His character, will deepen and enrich and beautify the life of the 
soul. It gives a man a higher and broader outlook on life; he sees 
things from a new height, the height of participation with 
Christ, and thus he sees things in truer perspective. And certainly 
it induces in a man a truer and better sense of unity and sympathy 
with his fellow men who are members of Christ. 


In a small and restricted way the use of adult servers would 
help adult education in the liturgy and matters religious. It has 
been very true that the vast majority of our Catholics stop their 
education in such spheres as soon as they finish school. Study 
clubs and discussion groups have been aiding to combat this 
condition of late, but still these groups often catch only the 
younger collegiate class who do not need the education quite as 
much as do older Catholics. 


When a man who was trained to serve at the altar happened 
not to be serving a Mass, I think his attendance with understand- 
ing and fervor at Mass would certainly be increased. Even a small 
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group of such men spread throughout the congregation would act 
as effective nuclei for spreading by the mere contagion of their 
silent example better attention to the Mass. There has always been 
evident a certain diffidence on the part of American men as to ex- 
ternals at services, their kneeling, and the way they approach 
Communion. Some of this might be overcome if they had be- 
come ysed either by themselves or by the example of others to 
— recollected and careful of their conduct around the altar at 
ass. 


It is clear, however, that there is no suggestion here of trying 
to dispense with the boy server. To do so would be a mistake. 
For it is right that the boy should be exposed to the subtle but 
real, ennobling effects of close participation in the Sacrifice. Fur- 
ther, to stop boys from serving would be to destroy what ap- 
pears to be a very important occasion for priestly vocations. The 
boy would then still serve at the daily Masses during the week, at 
liturgical processions, and as assistant at high Masses, etc. Al- 
though his serving would thus be somewhat curtailed, I believe 
that a little reflection will show that the boy’s appreciation of the 
meaning and value of his serving would be increased. It is very 
difficult to give boys a true and vivid appreciation of the meaning 
of the Mass and of.the importance of serving it. Words are weak 
for the young mind. But the practical object lesson of men, and 
leading men—perhaps a boy’s own father—serving with devo- 
tion at the altar would bring home to the boy with great im 
mediacy the real importance of the server. Boys always want to 
do what adults do, for they recognize adult activities as impor- 
tant. Thus the sight of men servers would make the boys more 
keenly aware of their privilege in serving at Mass. They would 
be more eager to come close to the Sacrifice, more careful in their 
deportment. When they have the chance to serve a Mass during 
the week, they would esteem more highly the privilege and im- 
portance of it, and they would be more devout. 


If then men should be made the servers at least at the more 
public parish Masses, many good effects will follow. It would cer- 
tainly seem to recommend itself as a practical step to achieve great 
er appreciation of the role of the server in particular and of the 
Mass in general. Since it is the wish of the popes and a very 
evident need of our times that all be brought to a deeper under- 
standing of and fuller participation in the liturgy, and its central 
act, the Mass, it would appear that no means of accomplishing 
this should be overlooked. 


THOMAS J. M. BURKE, S.J. 


Weston, Mass. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
A COLLEGE REPORTS 


T all began when the dialog Mass was introduced on the cam- 

pus several years ago. Occasionally, with the help of the Sis- 
ters, the girls would sing a high Mass. From the Sisters’ supervi- 
sion it has developed to an independent schola cantorum, a work- 
ing example that it can be done. The schola is a group of twelve 
volunteer singers from among eighty boarders. The nucleus con- 
sists of the music majors one of whom is in charge of the prac- 
tices while seven take turns at playing the organ. The same seven 
also play at Benediction, while the entire congregation sings. 

At high Mass all the girls sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanc- 
tus, and Agnus Dei. All but the last two are sung in alternating 
fashion between the two sides under the direction of a senior 
member of the schola. 

The proper of the Mass is sung by the schola. On the evening 
before, the girls meet and practice the proper set to psalm tones. 
At first one of the Sisters of the music department took care of that 
— but now four students have sufficient knowledge of the rules 
of chant to prepare the others. 

Last year one high Mass a week, usually on Wednesday, be- 
came customary. But beginning with Lent the number of weekly 
high Masses rose to three. They are now entirely under student 
supervision. On feast days, such as the Immaculate Conception, 
feast of St. Joseph, etc., the schola sings a Gregorian introit, offer- 
tory, and communion. On last Candlemas Day and also on Palm 
Sunday the schola contributed greatly to the solemnity of the 
ceremony while the rest of the students went in procession over 
the campus. 

The girls of Nazareth College are especially fortunate to have 
such inspiring encouragement as the training in liturgical singing 
which they receive weekly from the Rev. Benedict Ehmann, editor 
of the Choirmaster. In addition to that they have a chaplain who 
is sincerely interested and has offered valuable help along the way, 
as well as the guiding influence of the Sister who has charge of the 
Gregorian music. Last, but by no means least, there is the gener- 
osity of the girls themselves who are constantly giving a part of 
their free time to practices. 

Yet it is still a comfort to know that artistic perfection is not 
an essential in this. For the important part is that while we lift up 
our voices in the praise of God our hearts and souls are drawn 
closer to Him. 

(Miss) ERICA KLEMENS 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DEACONSHIP. Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By the Rev. Aloysius 
Biskupek, S.V.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. 258 
Cloth, $2.50. < 

As a sequel to Subdeaconship, reviewed earlier in this volume, these 
conferences on the prayers and exhortations contained in the rite of or- 
dination to deaconship are likewise sincerely recommended, especially to 
candidates for holy orders. Deaconship is so intimately associated with 
holy priesthood, that what is said here for the direct benefit of the deacon 
can well serve as a mirror for the priest, in whom the qualities and virtues 
demanded of the deacon should have become firmly rooted. Retreat mas- 
ters for the clergy will find here much effective and suggestive material. 

However, those of the lower ranks of the clergy will hardly be pleased 

with the author’s insistence (pp. 2, 81, 99), that the first degree of the 

Church’s hierarchy is deaconship; nor will our baptism-conscious Christian 

be satisfied with the statement (p. 60), that the character conferred in 

deaconship is an “initial participation” in Christ’s priesthood. 
B. A. S. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By Hans Meyer. Trans- 


lated by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944 
Pp. viii-581. Cloth, $5.00. 

Gratitude is due to. Father Eckhoff for making Professor Meyer’s study, 
which first appeared in German, available in English. It is a somewhat 
detailed and yet complete presentation of the whole range of the philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas. After an inquiry into the historical influences that 
shaped his thinking and into his contribution to philosophy, Meyer studies 
the structure of reality as St. Thomas saw it. An unusual feature of the 
book is the presentation of St. Thomas’ ideas as a study of various kinds 
of order: among the sciences, in ethics, in man’s social nature, and in the 
various kinds of law. Another interesting feature is a chapter on natural 
rights as these can be seen implicit in St. Thomas’ conception of natural 
law. 


E. K. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST. By Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. Volume I: The 
Old Testament. St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J. 1944. Pp. 36. Boards, 
$1.00; $.75 for educational institutions, study clubs and on all orders of 
10 copies or more. 

Both as to content and typographical make-up, this booklet sets a high 
standard. Handsomely printed, with hand-lettered title page, headings and 
initials, and illustrated by symbolic drawings in contrasting red from 
the pen of William Cladek, it is a joy to behold. We suspect, however, 
that older and more tired eyes may find that the small type chosen, ¢s- 
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pecially for the Introduction, will make it something less than a joy to 
read. The drawings rank among the finest things Cladek has done. It 
is astonishing, for instance, how a simple cross (illustrating “The Seal 
of the Living God”), when properly set off from the type, can be a 
thing of such beauty and can lend such dignity to the page. The illus- 
tration of “The Holy Mountain” strikes us, however, as less felicitous 
than the rest. A symbol is meant to suggest, to bring something else to 
mind; too great a degree of stylization detracts from its functionality. 

Father Damasus has selected ten Old Testament symbols, each of 
which, as he says in the Introduction, “represents the fulness of the sal- 
vation wrought by Christ”: the seal of the living God, the tree of life, 
the holy mountain, the burning bush, the brazen serpent, the star of 
Jacob, the rod of Jesse, the key of David, the corner stone, and the sun 
of justice. His explanations are based on holy Scripture itself and on the 
writings of ‘the Fathers. Brief as they are, they yet contain such a wealth 
of inspirational material that new and quite wonderful avenues of under- 
standing of the liturgical use of these symbols open up. The booklet is 
destined to be standard in its field for many years to come. We take 
pleasure in recommending it to O. F. readers without reserve. If only the 
price could have been kept somewhat lower! 


G. L. D. 


ENGLISH PRAYER BOOKS. An Introduction to the Literature of Christian 
Public Worship. By Stanley Morison. The University Press, Cambridge; 
Macmilian Co., New York, N. Y. 1943. Pp. viii-144. Cloth, $1.75. 

The author sets himself the task of describing the origin and develop- 
ment of the existing service-books normally used today in the Churches of 

England. In the very nature of the case, he was bound to devote the 

greater part of his book to the texts of the Catholic liturgy, from which 

the service-books of the other Churches represent more or less radical de- 
viations. He reminds us in the foreword that the study of the books used 
in the public service of organized religion can scarcely be said to be 
familiar to the public. “We all know the story of the Dean who, when 
asked if he was interested in liturgiology replied, ‘No; nor do I collect 
postage stamps.’” Since the middle of the last century, however, re- 
markable advances have been made in the field, so that at present some of 
the best critical editions and studies of the ancient and later texts are 
products of English scholarship. Since the author meant to reach a broader 
public, many of them as uninformed if not as uninterested as the Dean, 
he necessarily included considerable material not strictly bibliographical, 
but relating to the history of the liturgy itself. His own personal interest 
in typography also finds frequent, and instructive, expression, especially 
in the evaluation of the relative merits of English and Continental lit- 
urgical publications. As a brief summation of a vast field, the book leaves 
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little to be desired. It is a model of competent scholarship, without fust 
ness. English-speaking liturgical students — and this should include a 
priests — will be grateful for a handy reference work, the first of id 
kind in our language on the matter treated. 


Towards the end of the volume, Mr. Morison quotes two moder 
services, intended as examples of “vocational blessings.” Few will fail t 
sympathize with his plea for the need of such services. One of the result 
of the present war has been to restore to people a sense of the purposive 
ness of work; they know why they are doing what they are doing, an 
their labor is no longer a mere means of livelihood. The author rightl 
states that it is the part of responsible Christian leadership to see that i 
the return to the old peace-time avocations that valuable gain be not lost 
And since the ritual has blessings for modern machinery of work, there i 
no good reason why there should not be separate and direct services fo 
men and women organized according to their occupations and crafts. Bu 
we fear the examples he adduces will scarcely recommend themselves t 
most readers. The second, in particular, seems to be largely a glorificatio 
of man rather than of God. 


G. L. D. 


CHURCH YEAR PROJECTS. By Rev. Joseph A. Cirrincione. Catecheti 
Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1944. Pp. 80. Paper, 35 cents. 


Church Year Projects is a textbook arranged according to the un 


method, and designed principally for public school pupils. It presents t 
Christian Doctrine syllabus on the framework of the liturgical year, aq 
cording to the plan outlined by Mother Helen Bourke, R.S.C.J., in Ora 
Fratres, November 1930, 1941. The fruit of years of teaching by 
zealous and wide-awake pastor of souls, it should prove a welcome aid 
others, priests and sisters, who are confronted with the difficult task a 
“making religion interesting” and vital to children who have not the ad 
vantage of a Catholic schooling. There seems to be no reason, moreove 
why it should not be equally helpful to parochial school teachers, say a 
the middle grades. We have not had the opportunity of testing it in t 
classroom, but a careful study has convinced us of its more than ordina 
worth. Lessons are correlated whenever possible to the holy sacrifice of t 
Mass, and all of them, since they are associated with the concurrent 
sons and feasts, embody the great “project lesson” of actively living a 
experiencing the truths taught. Half-page line drawings (graphic, but 4 
indifferent artistic merit) face each lesson, and apposite hymns from t 
St. Gregory Hymnal introduce each section. The weakest feature of t 
book, in our opinion, are the completion tests following the separate unit 
direct questions would point the lessons more effectively. 


G. L. D. 
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